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LUKACS’ CRITIQUE OF GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


EORG von Lukaes, the leading theoretician of ‘‘social real- 
ism,’’ literary historian, and certainly the most gifted phi- 
losopher (of Hungarian descent) behind the Iron Curtain, has 
written a fascinating survey’ of German (and European) phi- 
losophy with added chapters on sociology and race theory. His 
critique is done from a left-wing point of view and from a position 
antithetic to that of the objects of his analysis; therein lies the 
main interest of the presentation. Lukacs is a Marxist but he 
is also an enthusiastic Hegelian who regards The Phenomenology 
of Spirit as the culmination of German classical philosophy. He 
is also a rationalist, a realist, and a progressivist, and opposed to 
irrationalism, scepticism, agnosticism, and positivism; and he does 
not believe in the principle of immanence in the development of 
philosophy. He rather tries (as a Marxist) to develop it from the 
social, economic, and political events of the time. He moves freely 
within his Marxist framework, which is by no means the most 
important contribution to the contents. To ‘‘explain’’ the ideologi- 
eal preparation that led to national socialism, he traces it back, 
broadly speaking, to an ‘‘irrationalism’’ that ostensibly dominated 
German thought for a hundred years. He wants to ‘‘unmask the 
intellectual preparations of the national socialist Weltanschau- 
ung,’’ and shows ‘‘how philosophical reflections of the real develop- 
ment of Germany toward Hitler have helped to hasten that way.’’ 
He considers the defeat of the German revolution in 1848 as the 
determining event. Since then the front of bourgeois philosophy— 
until then mainly progressive—turned around: ‘‘dialectical and 
historical materialism becomes the opponent that determines the 
further development of irrationalism.’’ Just as the humanistic 
progressive philosophy which culminated in Hegel, Feuerbach, 
Marx, and Engels had (according to Lukacs) its center in Ger- 
many, the new irrationalist trend had also in Germany its main 
bulwark, i.e, Germany remained the center of European (and 
1Georg Lukacs, Die Zerstérung der Vernunft: Der Weg des Irra- 


tionalismus von Schelling zu Hitler, Berlin (East), Aufbau-Verlag (1957), 
692 pp. 
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American) philosophy even after 1848, but its complexion changed. 
‘‘This is the first important period of modern irrationalism; it 
arises in a struggle against the dialectical-historical concept of 
progress.? This is the way from Schelling to Kierkegaard and it is 
also the way from feudal reaction to the French revolution in the 
direction of a bourgeois hostility to progress’’ (p. 8). ‘‘The new 
second period has its first and most important representative in 
Nietzsche’’ (p. 8). The historical reason for this turn of events 
was the fact that in 1848 the European bourgeoisie betrayed its 
progressive ideals and turned against labor. It made common 
cause with Bonapartism in France and the various reactionary 
monarchies in the German states. 

Therefore we must grasp ‘‘the dependence of irrationalism 
on the decisive class struggles in Germany and in the whole world.’’ 
Lukaes states that he is going to deal only with the main repre- 
sentatives of irrationalism, not the minor figures—for instance, with 
Schelling, not with Friedrich Schlegel, Baader, Goerres, or even 
Schleiermacher. In the imperialist epoch he would not deal with 
Husserl but rather with his pupils Scheler and Heidegger who 
made explicit the inherent irrationalist elements of phenomenology. 
It is also for this reason that Ludwig Klages and Karl Jaspers are in 
the background as against Heidegger. 

The statement of Lukacs that he cannot draw on the work of 
any predecessors is interesting. He says that ‘‘there exists no 
Marxist history of philosophy and the bourgeois presentations are 
completely useless from the point of view of our problems. . 
The German historians of philosophy ignore or minimize the role 
of Karl Marx. . . . According to the Hegelians German philosophy 
is finished with Hegel, according to the neo-Kantians it reached 
its culmination with Kant. . . . Eduard von Hartmann attempts 
a ‘synthesis’ between Hegel and the irrationalism of the late 
Schelling and Schopenhauer. The historians of the imperialist 
epoch would create some harmony between Hegel and Romanticism 
on the one hand and between Hegel and Kant on the other, re- 
moving thereby all conflicts between them and construing a unitary 
line of development from there to the irrationalism of the im- 
perialist epoch affirmed and accepted. ... The only Marxist 
historian, Franz Mehring, knows—with the exception of Kant— 
German philosophy too little and the specific traits of the imperial- 
ist epoch not well enough’’ to be of much help.’ 


2 Lukacs has in mind the philosophy of Hegel. 

8 Lukacs is, in fact, the heir of the traditions of philosophical criticism 
of Ludwig Feuerbach, Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, Franz Mehring, and 
Lenin. In literature, esthetics, and general philosophy he has a vaster 
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According to Lukaes, irrationalism is an international phe- 
nomenon, but Germany provided its most fertile soil, although two 
non-Germans—Kierkegaard and Gobineau—are included in the 
analysis. Non-German irrationalists never achieved the influence 
or success of Schelling or Schopenhauer, and ‘‘Nietzsche became 
the model of irrationalist philosophical reaction from the U. S. A. 
to Tsarist Russia.’’ ‘‘Later Spengler became internationally a 
model for irrationalist speculations, including Toynbee and Heid- 
egger; he is the model of French existentialism and influenced 
profoundly Ortega y Gasset. Thus Germany became the classical 
soil of irrationalism despite the fact that Mussolini had his 
philosophical sources in James, Pareto, Sorel, and Bergson.’’ If 
pragmatism was the Anglo-Saxon version of irrationalism, it must 
be stressed that the first American pragmatists were called 
Hegelians, but were really masked subjective idealists and Kantians 
who combated Hegelian traditions. Their polemic resembles that 
of Mach and Avenarius who also combat ostensibly obsolete ideal- 
ism, but really philosophical materialism (in the Marxist sense of 
the word, epistemological realism), like James. But irrationalism 
is implicit in Mach and explicit in James. The aim of irrational- 
ism is to provide all those intellectual amenities that give the 
individual the illusion of freedom, independence, and moral and 
intellectual superiority, but link his actions with the reactionary 
bourgeoisie. James fulfills the world-view needs of the Babbitt 
type and adjusts the belief in a nondescript religion to the scientific 
convictions of an up-to-date gentleman. ‘‘In its lack of contents 
and shallowness, pragmatism is such a department store of world 
views as was necessary in pre-war America, with its perspective 
of unlimited prosperity and security.’’ Irrationalism in France 
(for instance Bergson) still respects rationalistic traditions, while 





knowledge than any of them, and he takes over where they left off. His im- 
portance lies in this knowledge and in his critical acumen. 

Before the Hungarian uprising of October, 1956, Lukacs was professor 
of philosophy at the University of Budapest and member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. He took an active part in the uprising, having pre- 
viously organized the oppositional ‘‘Petéfi Circle’’ of students, and was for 
a few days minister of culture. He was arrested by the Russians and deported 
to Rumania along with the premier, Imre Nagy, after having sought refuge 
in the Yugoslav Embassy. He was pardoned, however, and returned to 
Budapest. 

Lukacs was educated in Germany, wrote all his works in German, and 
lived during the Hitler regime in Soviet Russia. Among his writings, most 
of which belong to the thirties and forties, are Der junge Hegel, Goethe und 
seine Zeit, Beitrige zur Geschichte der Aesthetik, and Ezistentialismus oder 
Marzismus? All were published by the Aufbau Verlag (East Berlin). 
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Schelling, in his later years, was already attacking Descartes’ 
rationalism. 

As against such men as Hobbes, ‘‘the great English materialist 
of the 17th century,’’ Blaise Pascal shows the first instance of 
irrationalism in modern times in his revolt against the ‘‘geometri- 
zation’’ of the world accepted by such progressive thinkers as 
Descartes and Spinoza. Already Pascal expresses the feeling of 
loneliness in a world without limits and the senselessness of such 
a life, and turns to religion for comfort. This prefigures similar 
moods in Kierkegaard and existentialism. In Germany F. H. 
Jacobi, in his opposition to enlightment and classical German phi- 
losophy, was a precursor of irrationalism, as was Pascal in relation 
to Cartesianism. They ‘‘shy away from the social and scientific 
progress’’ of their age and stand in a sort of Romantic opposition 
to it. In his analysis of the deadly ‘‘tediwm vitae,’’ Pascal recalls 
Schopenhauer. In his revulsion against materialism and atheism 
Jacobi would be satisfied with a mere token of religion. He con- 
trasts intuition with discursive knowledge in a radical way and 
shows thereby his propinquity to modern irrationalism ; he pretends 
to possess an ‘‘immediate knowledge’’ of God, of ‘‘what cannot be 
explained: the insoluble, the immediate, the simple.’’ This pre- 
tense of immediate knowledge was rejected by Hegel as an illusion. 
It is a complete subjectivization of philosophical method. 

The perennial motifs of modern irrationalism are to be found in 
Schelling, Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche. Influenced 
by the mysticism of Jacob Boehme, Schelling, proclaiming his ‘‘in- 
tellectual vision’’ (intellektuelle Anschauung), is the first modern 
irrationalist. This ‘‘intuitive understanding’’ derived from Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment—where it was not central—assumes the pro- 
portions of an organ of philosophy. Schelling’s way of posing the 
problem, linking his intuitive vision with a formal logic of phi- 
losophy, was imitated by Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, the descriptive 
psychology of Wilhelm Dilthey, the ‘‘vision of essence’’ (Wesens- 
schau) of phenomenology, the ontology of existentialism, etc. 
Esthetic vision becomes the organ of this intuitive knowledge. 
‘‘The esthetic vision as seen in art is the objective intellectual 
vision.’’ ‘‘Art is the only and eternal organ of philosophy.’’ 
According to Schelling art is the presentation of the forms of 
the things as they are in themselves, the forms of the archetypes 
(Urbilder). But in his second period not art but religion became 
this organ of philosophy. In this phase he wanted to ‘‘save’’ 
religion ten years after Hegel’s death, but he was not successful 
because -bourgeois irrationalism has the tendency of avoiding the 
sponsorship of positive institutional religion and of espousing 
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some abstract religious framework without specific content. This 
is ‘‘religious atheism,’’ which has dominated since Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche; even Schleiermacher shows such inclinations but 
they persist in another Protestant, Kierkegaard, and this is one of 
the reasons for his influence on ‘‘the atheistic existentialists’”’ of 
our time. 

While Schelling in his youth opposed only the enlightenment 
since Locke, in his old age he attacked rationalism from Descartes 
to Hegel, and such tendencies became dominant in the interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy of history ‘‘in the epoch of developed ir- 
rationalism of the immediate pre-fascists and fascists.’’ In a 
similar mood Schelling calls the philosophy from Descartes to Hegel 
‘*negative’’—later he applies this appellation even to the philosophy 
of his own youth—and thinks it unable to reveal true reality. 
This is only achieved by the ‘‘positive philosophy’’ of his old age. 
Thus his agnosticism denies to rational thought the access to 
reality which he grants to irrationalistic intuition. Character- 
istically, in the same period he adopts the principle of innate in- 
equality of men and of races, defends in veiled terms Negro slavery, 
ete. He also assigns a privileged position to the concept of time 
as most modern irrationalists used to do: if intuition is the main 
source of knowledge, then subjectively experienced time must play 
an important role. Accordingly the irrationalistic ‘‘ philosophy of 
life’? (Lebensphilosophie) always contrasted space and time, mak- 
ing out of the latter a principle of life and out of the former one 
of death and rigidity. 

The great triad of irrationalism is formed by Schopenhauer, 
Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche—Rosenberg declared Nietzsche along 
with Wagner, Paul de Lagarde, and H. S. Chamberlain the an- 
cestors of national socialism. Schopenhauer is the first specimen 
of a specifically bourgeois irrationalism, and it is no accident that 
he became the leading philosopher after 1848, although his main 
work was published as early as 1818; he displaced Ludwig Feuer- 
bach in his role of leading ideologist of the bourgeoisie. The 
fateful role of German philosophy—to become ‘‘the ideological 
leadership of German reaction’’—began with him. He also intro- 
duced the more sophisticated, indirect form of apology for capital- 
istic society : the evil is not denied but it is projected into eternity ; 
the world is vicious, it would be senseless to change society which 
inherits this viciousness; things should be let alone. 

Epistemologically Schopenhauer is a subjective idealist and 
goes back not to Kant, as he claims, but to Berkeley, while Schelling 
is an objective idealist. For him as for Mach, Avenarius, Poincaré, 
the world has no objective existence independent of consciousness. 
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The worth of knowledge is merely pragmatic; it is an instrument 
in the struggle for life. By his analogy with the will he anthro- 
pologizes the world and gives it a mystical, irrationalistic com- 
plexion. As a bourgeois he does not reject natural law outright 
but considers all such laws as inexplicable forces. This conception 
is necessary because industrial production would be impossible 
without science, whereas he ‘‘rejects the natural consequences of 
natural science’’ for his world view not because they are con- 
trary to Christian religion (as in feudal or semi-feudal philosophy), 
but because they diverge from his epistemology, which contrasts 
the pragmatist and practical world of appearances with the ir- 
rationalistic mysticism of his ontology. 

In limiting causality to the world of appearance he becomes 
a precursor of its denial by Mach and Avenarius and of its replace- 
ment with probability by the present-day philosophers of nature, 
especially the physicalist idealists. His subjectivistic conception 
of space, time, and causality, his rigorous separation of space from 
time, all this denies to nature and to mankind any history, so that 
the world becomes a kaleidoscope without development or progress. 
This is diametrically opposed to the historicism of Hegel (whom 
he hardly ever read). 

Schopenhauer’s indirect apologetics do not mask the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of our society but interpret them in 
a way advantageous to capitalism by giving them cosmic propor- 
tions. It is the philosophical justification of the senselessness of 
all political action and this is the social function of indirect 
apologetics. History, progress, are illusions devalued philosophi- 
cally. This is Schopenhauer’s pessimism: an apologia and a re- 
flection of the period of restoration after the French revolution, 
when all ideals were frustrated and German misery (die deutsche 
Misere) triumphed. He is also a precursor of decadent cosmo- 
politanism as against the cosmopolitanism (Weltbiirgertum) of 
German classicism. 

He shows, as it were, the cosmic necessity of the ruthless 
egoism of the capitalist type. His morals, his asceticism, his 
esthetics are supposed to overcome this egoism but do so in an 
individualistic and aristocratic way, namely, by another type of 
sublime egoism, the isolation of the chosen few from the many. 
This stroke, the contrast between two types of egoism, that of the 
elect and that of the many, is one of the most sophisticated traits 
of his indirect apologetics. Furthermore, being an atheist, he 
does not want to destroy religion but to create a surrogate for 
it, a new atheistic religion, and therefore attacks platitudinous 
rationalism and materialism, while optimism is ‘‘infamous.”’ 
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His esthetics is also reactionary because art is a knowledge 
of reality independent of causality, whereas for the classic phi- 
losophers discursive knowledge and esthetic cognition were two 
codrdinated modes of knowledge of reality. To Goethe the beauti- 
ful is a revelation of the laws of nature. The contrast between 
Hegel and Schopenhauer is one between dialectic and metaphysics. 
Each stage of irrationalism is a sort of reaction to a preceding stage 
of dialectic and requires, therefore, a sort of logico-epistemological 
supplementation as a foundation of its metaphysics. The sense- 
lessness of life decreed by Schopenhauer frees the individual from 
all social obligations, so that his system resembles a well appointed 
hotel at the brink of an abyss, of nothingness. This irrationalism 
is the indirect apology for the capitalist social order. 

Kierkegaard, an opponent of Hegel and Goethe, became known 
in Europe and America in the twenties and thirties. He was 
linked with German Romanticism, Schleiermacher and Baader, in- 
fluenced by Trendelenburg, and disappointed by Schelling’s lec- 
tures in Berlin. He was out to create a qualitative dialectic made 
up of sudden qualitative changes as against the Hegelian concept 
of small quantitative changes adding up to differences of quality. 
He thus destroyed rational evolution, just as he destroyed history 
in saying that only God was able to view things historically as the 
eternal observer while man is lost in his smallness. Thus sense- 
lessness of life and despair become the main features of behavior 
for Kierkegaard as for Schopenhauer. 

The appearance of Christ is the only event that makes any dif- 
ference in history, but this difference of historical epochs is con- 
fined to the difference of the spiritual structure of human types. 
This foreshadows Wilhelm Dilthey and his typology. There is no 
real periodization of history. Bergson differentiates between ab- 
stract time and ‘‘duration,’’ Heidegger between authentic 
(eigentlich) and ‘‘vulgar’’ history, and Kierkegaard between 
simple historical facts, absolute facts, and eternal facts. Ordinary 
man deals with simple facts, a real disciple of Christ grasps the 
absolute ones by an act of grace. Historical knowledge in the 
usual sense is a ‘‘deception of the senses’’; it is merely a relative 
knowledge, one of approximation, and, being disinterested, it is 
merely a valueless curiosity. Its opposite is ‘‘practical,’’ ‘‘inter- 
ested,’’ ‘‘existential’’ knowledge, which is absolute, not approxi- 
mate. This contrast became the core of Heidegger’s philosophy 
of existence. There is a basic difference between the quantitative 
dialectic of approximation in history and this ‘‘existential’’ 
knowledge. Christianity is not so much a doctrine, because as 
such it would also be a knowledge of approximation, but an ex- 
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istential behavior which requires neither proof nor demonstration. 
Lukaes sees in this position a sort of religious atheism despite 
Kierkegaard’s declarations to the contrary. 

There is an antinomy between ethics and world history for 
which the ethical individual does not care since it makes him inapt 
for ethical action. Intention being essential in ethics, ‘‘the outside 
world as material of action”’ is indifferent so that we get a solipsistic 
ethics without society, a ‘‘Gesinnungsethik’’ or abstract ethical 
conviction where everybody walks in his own ethical incognito. 
The ethical stage of life provides only a transition to the highest, 
the religious stage. Kierkegaard represents the Ash Wednesday 
of the Romantic carnival just as ‘‘Heidegger represents the Ash 
Wednesday of the imperialistic parasitism in the general crisis of 
the capitalist order after the first world war, contrasting with the 
revels (Fasching) of Simmel and Bergson.’’ 

Kierkegaard’s philosophy has despondence as its spiritual 
basis, irrationality as its contents, and as its basic principle the 
impossibility of communication between men. As a Romantic anti- 
capitalist he wanted to endow religion with a social role and he 
maintains that the threat of revolution is due to the fact that 
‘*Christianity as a regulative weight was removed.’’ Thus his 
religion, like Schopenhauer’s, is supposed to back the existing 
order. Kierkegaard’s despair is, however, a sort of personal dis- 
tinction, while Schopenhauer’s pessimism is the abstract one of 
the whole human species. 

According to Kierkegaard, ‘‘subjectivity is truth.’’ What is 
said is not important, only how it is said. One man, he says, 
prays in reality to God although he adores an idol, while another 
one adores the true God in untruth and therefore adores in fact an 
idol. God is disclosed to us existent beings in our passion and 
despair, and thus a postulate becomes a necessity. We should be- 
lieve while being ‘‘in objective uncertainty,’’ that is, we should 
believe as a matter of existentially religious behavior. Lukacs 
again describes this as religious atheism, since it lacks objective 
doctrinal content. Thus we see, according to Lukacs, on the one 
hand the atheism of religious persons in the imperialist epoch 
showing the dissolution of the religious world view, and on the 
other hand the agnosticism of natural science that turns first into 
reactionary idealism to bog down in mythology. The two con- 
verging lines eventually unite. Inasmuch as Kierkegaard stresses 
activism while Schopenhauer advocates quietism, the former shows 
a more developed stage of religious atheism. He wants ‘‘au- 
thentic,’’ ‘‘existential’’ action; but since it is asocial as a matter 
of principle, its result remains the same as that of Schopenhauer’s 
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asceticism, completely negative. Similarly, Heidegger’s existential- 
ism with the aid of Husserl’s phenomenological method eliminated 
everything concrete, historical, social from ‘‘practice,’’ and kept 
a skeleton of ontological objectivity. Thus existentialism destroyed 
all social determinants of action and the individual was left with 
only an illusion of choice to become a prey of Hitler, whom he then 
‘*chose’’ in despair. 

In the history of irrationalism this ostensible activity of 
Kierkegaard as against Schopenhauer’s inactivity was a decisive 
step forward, and Nietzsche made another still more militant step. 
At bottom Kierkegaard’s Christianity and Schopenhauer’s Bud- 
dhism have the same weight, none at all. But this is what happens 
when the apologetics of capitalism invades ethics. Apologetics, 
when vulgar, sanctions all hypocrisies; but when indirect, it re- 
jects both society and reality, and makes its denial in such a form 
that the final result is affirmation, or at least indulgent toleration, 
of the existing order. Indirect ethical apologetics discredits any 
social activity whatever and any desire to change society. Ideals 
for the individual are set so high that all social aims become vain 
and petty in comparison. But the decadent intellectual achieves 
this sublime stature cheaply, incurring no obligation. This is a 
powerful lure, and Schopenhauer and Kierkegaard were pioneers 
in this respect. Their epigones added little to these achievements. 

Nietzsche did not live to see the imperialist epoch; but he saw 
its prognostication, anticipated uncannily its problems, and solved 
them in a reactionary way. He was originally a fiery Prussian 
patriot. The year 1870—the time of the Franco-Prussian war— 
became a new turning point in the ideological development of 
Europe. Progressive bourgeois philosophy disappeared thereafter 
completely, and with it any real ideological struggle among phi- 
losophers. Nietzsche comes out as a foe of Marx and Engels 
(whom he did not read) by countering the seemingly superficial 
social revolution with an allegedly more thorough one, a cosmic 
one, a twilight of gods, a revaluation of all values, etc. His ag- 
gressive, reactionary pro-imperialism has the form of hyper-revo- 
lutionary and empty gesture. This pseudo-revolutionary dema- 
gogy changes very little. It is a ‘‘revolution against the masses’’ 
which preserves all the privileges of the privileged. But it was not 
his vulgar argument against socialism that seduced so many promi- 
nent intellects; it was his brilliant critique of culture coupled with 
his refined esthetics. He cannot be compared with simple 
pamphleteers like Koestler or Burnham, who satisfy only tem- 
porary tactical needs of the bourgeoisie. His indirect apology 
for aggressive imperialism becomes a mythical version of history. 
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He also sealed the end of philosophical systems (as did Kierke- 
gaard), and this was due to the agnostic, relativistic trends of his 
time. His agnosticism, however, turns into a myth. 

Nietzsche would breed workers as a ‘‘slave type’’ to suit modern 
conditions. If he criticizes Bismarck, a diplomat of the Bona- 
partist epoch, he does so from the right, not from the left, as is 
erroneously assumed. He sided against him with Wilhelm II. 
He has some remnants of Romanticism, but should not be linked 
with Voltaire or the Enlightenment, since the latter considered 
egoism as not only the basic phenomenon of social life but also 
as a vehicle of progressive revolution, while Nietzsche idealizes 
egoism in the name of the decadent trends of the declining 
bourgeoisie and mobilizes barbaric instincts against its grave- 
digger, the proletariat, in a union of hypersensitivity and brutality 
characteristic of the age of imperialist decadence, which may be 
found even in more refined individuals such as the poet Rilke. 

While Nietzsche’s ethics is an indirect apology for the capitalist 
classes, class warfare is reflected in his mind as a struggle of 
higher and lower races, but of races in a mythological sense, not 
in a biological one. Here he is the precursor of Spengler, not of 
Rosenberg (whose precursors were Gobineau and Chamberlain). 
He affirms the instincts of decadence in the interest of reaction; 
he tells those afflicted with them that they have too little of them, 
not too much—they should become still more selfish. 

Nietzsche, too, is a religious atheist, but he combats Christianity 
because it is a fountainhead of democracy and socialism, which he 
wants to defame along with the idea of equality. Acting as an 
anti-Christ, he really means to hit at socialism. His brand of 
religion is therefore also an indirect apology for capitalism. 
Nietzsche was not a real Darwinist but a social Darwinist; but 
whereas social Darwinism elsewhere uses the slogan of ‘‘struggle 
for life’’ to prove that it must lead to the rule of the strong, the 
ruling classes, Nietzsche as a pessimist thinks that it would lead 
to the rule of the weak, the masses, the workers, which he wants to 
prevent in the name of the strong. In both cases Darwinism 
appears as a mythological pretext for the ideological struggle 
against the workers. Nietzsche as well as Spencer projects his 
social ideas into Darwinism. 

He is the precursor of the mythologists of natural science. 
Thus, as Duhem said that the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems 
have the same truth value, as Simmel maintained that from a 
future perspective natural science today is not better than a belief 
in witches, Nietzsche argued that exploitation is permitted because 
* life is essentially exploitation. Under these circumstances any- 
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thing may become a phenomenon of the will to power. All this 
is an indirect exaltation of the reactionary contents of capitalism, 
and so is the principle of the ‘‘eternal return of the identical,’’ 
which means that the existing order is the final one. This central 
principle is replaced in the Hitler system by the concept of the 
eternal unchanging race (H. S. Chamberlain). Nietzsche’s ‘‘mas- 
ters of the earth’’ are the decadent parasites of imperialism; but 
while other reactionary philosophers would save the world for 
normal beings, he sees in the decadents those determined activists 
of aggressive imperialism, and Dionysos is a symbol of this upheaval 
as the opponent of Christ. _ Nietzsche construed a model of indirect 
apology for capitalism and the whole imperialist epoch. The 
myth of masters and slaves, of the herd and of the élite, is a 
mythical caricature of the class conflict. 

Nietzsche’s epistemology is an agnosticism, like that of Mach 
and Avenarius. Truth is not more pleasant than untruth but 
more useful for survival. All transcendence is rejected, and 
Christianity (spiritualism) and materialism are both wrong, since 
the Christian rejects the world for the same reason as the worker 
does our society: in order to calumniate our world. Heraclitus 
is praised because he allegedly preferred intuition to reason. 
Heraclitus’ doctrine of becoming serves him as a means for de- 


nying the possibility of objective knowledge, since ‘‘becoming’”’ 


be) 


and ‘‘cognition’’ are mutually exclusive. Obviously becoming will 
never create anything beyond what is already here. 

Wilhelm Dilthey is, after Nietzsche, the main proponent of the 
philosophy of life (Lebensphilosophie), which parallels pragmatism 
and Bergson and is the main world view of the imperialist epoch, 
spilling over into sociology, literature, ete. It is Dilthey who 
develops the neo-Kantianism of the seventies and eighties into 
vitalistic irrationalism. ‘‘Life’’ is to Dilthey the most compre- 
hensive concept, encompassing subject and object. In its form of 
will, impulse, striving, resistence, it is the framework of the world, 
since a merely intellectual universe of thought and imagination 
would not be a real world. ‘‘Life’’ is subjectivistically identified 
with ‘‘life experience’ (Erlebnis), so that the concept oscillates 
between subjectivity and objectivity. But despite its claim that it 
avoids ‘‘the false dilemma of materialism and idealism’’ as a 
‘third way,’’ it remains epistemologically a renewal of idealism, 
since life in this sense is dependent on ‘‘life-experience’’ which 
is subjective despite his contention that the ego and the external 
world are contained in it. Dilthey realizes this concept of ‘‘life’’ 
in a new psychology which is supposed to supplant its positivistic 
predecessor, the causal explanatory psychology. It is a ‘‘deserip- 
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tive’’ psychology of ‘‘understanding,’’ slated to become the ap- 
propriate method of the social sciences (Geisteswissenschaften). 
Characteristic for this philosophy is also the volte-face from 
agnosticism to mysticism, from subjective idealism to the pseudo- 
objectivity of myth. Socially, democracy is denounced as some- 
thing dead, rigid, the artificial result of a rationalistic plan. There 
is some difficulty in applying the method of ‘‘hermeneutic’’ or 
of descriptive psychology to history. Dilthey had to acknowledge 
the existence of an ‘‘objective spirit’’ of history neither reducible 
to nor composed of individual souls. He had to discover in history 
‘logical units’’ that are not ‘‘psychological.’’ In other words, 
individual mentality does not explain historical events. Another 
difficulty is anthropological. Anthropologically man is ‘‘immuta- 
ble’’ since he became a human being, but history is in perennial 
flux. Does the weight of human motives change in the course of 
time? So Dilthey assumed that ‘‘man as a type melts in the 
process of history.’’ The result is not a new science of history 
but a replacement of causal psychology by a non-causal morphology 
of psychic phenomena. The method of Dilthey became the stand- 
ard method of Geisteswissenschaften and was paralleled by Hus- 
serl’s phenomenology, which was assessed by Dilthey as ‘‘epoch- 
making.’’ Scheler and Heidegger, disciples of Husserl, who was 


concerned mainly with logical: problems, tried to develop phe- 


nomenology and Dilthey’s hermeneutic into a synthesis, a universal 
philosophical method. 

Dilthey felt the need for a comprehensive Weltanschauung, but 
he combated that rationalistic philosophy which since Descartes 
has been based on the natural sciences. He tried a renaissance of 
Romanticism and stated that ‘‘world views are not products of 
thought, they are not due to a will to cognition . . . a genuine 
world view is an intuition within the frame of personal life-experi- 
ence. .. .’’ Pursuing this initial arbitrariness, he then created 
typologies as an expression of historical relativism. These types 
easily assume the quality of ‘‘Gestalten’’ and such hypostatized 
‘*Gestalten’’ are apt to acquire a mythical substantiality and go 
strutting about as the real ‘‘dramatis personae’’ of history. 
Nietzsche had been castigated as not ‘‘scientific’’ for such prac- 
tices; Spengler carried them farther in his typology, and they 
became overwhelming in the later types of fascist anthropology. 
A mythicized pseudo-history was thus created. 

Dilthey sees three main types of philosophy: naturalism with 
its allegedly necessary transition to positivism, subjective idealism 
or ‘‘of freedom’’ (this would fit Fichte), and finally objective 
idealism, all of which correspond psychologically to reason, will, 
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and feeling. Thus Aristotle and Hegel would belong in the 
latter department. Dilthey shows the limitations and partiality 
of these rigidified objectified images of the spirit of science and 
would construe a synthesis to obviate such historical and anthropo- 
logical relativism. Thus his ideal would be a philosophy of phi- 
losophy. As to the types, they are ‘‘non-demonstrable, inde- 
structible and self-contained.’’ 

To another ‘‘Lebensphilosoph,’’ Georg Simmel, ‘‘life’’ is the 
extreme limit of objectivity as between ego and idea, subject and 
object, persons and cosmos. (Simmel is a parallel to pragmatism 
and Bergson.) ‘‘Life’’ as a category is epistemologically prior 
to being and consciousness, thus becoming beside them a third 
element participating objectively in the former and subjectively 
in the latter. 

Simmel did not deny the influence of economy but maintained 
that its forms are an effect ‘‘of deeper psychological and even 
metaphysical premises’’; he would therefore add ‘‘a substructure 
to historical materialism.’’ The socio-economical laws become a 
part of cosmic relationship, they lose their concrete content and 
revolutionary stress. Simmel considers the contradictions between 
‘*soul’’ (Seele) and ‘‘mind’’ (Geist) as a ‘‘tragedy of culture.’’ 
Dilthey’s ‘‘objective spirit’’ seemed to transcend personal experi- 
ence, but Simmel sees an antinomy between ‘‘living’’ and ‘‘rigid’’ 
forms. The latter are the products of mind and surround life 
with no way out. Such creations of the ‘‘objective mind’’ as 
money or the division of labor make of Marxism a lifeless fetish. 
The contradictions between subjectivity (‘‘soul’’) and such crea- 
tions (Kulturgebilde) overpower us in this tragedy of culture. 
As a result of civilization, the objective contents of life become 
more and more impersonal (money) ; but there is a remnant left 
more personal than ever before—pure inwardness—money being 
as it were the gate-keeper of inwardness. (According to Lukacs 
such contradictions are those of society, not of civilization, and 
this philosophy of inwardness is one for moneyed men—a phi- 
losophy: of ‘‘rentiers.’’) Furthermore, Simmel tries to found 
morals on the freedom and uniqueness of personality, thus destroy- 
ing Kant’s morals of equality which he considers a correlate of a 
mechanistically rationalistic world view. It is in Simmel that 
‘life’? becomes an all-embracing concept encompassing ego, world, 
cosmos, idea, absolute, subject, object, ete. Life’s tragedy is its 
self-transcendence. It can only be objectified in forms, but cannot 
be contained in them. 

Oswald Spengler completed historical relativism in a more 
irresponsible, vulgarizing, dilettante way. His epistemology is a 
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superficial simplification of contrasting dichotomies: life and death, 
intuition and reason, ‘‘Gestalt’’ versus law, simile versus concept, 
symbol versus formula. Mathematics serves for the understanding 
of dead forms, analogy leads to comprehension of living forms. 
Analogy, a category of historical science, becomes a method of 
universal morphology, a symbolism and physiognomiecs of history. 
It is all a simplification and vulgarization of Dilthey and Simmel, 
partly of Bergson. Causality is called a logic of space, while 
the ‘‘logic of time,’’ the ‘‘fateful context’’ (Schicksalszusammen- 
hang), dominates history. The latter is universal science but not 
‘*scientific.’? Natural science is a mere appendage of historical 
events, of cultures (Kulturkreise); it is completely relativized 
and degraded by a pseudo-historical dissolution of all its cate- 
gories. The forms and results of natural science are gleaned by 
intuition from the morphological ‘‘Gestalt’’ of the given culture 
(Kulturkreis). Even number is purely historical; there are as 
many worlds of number as there are cultures and there is more 
than one mathematic. Causality is ‘‘a Baroque phenomenon.’’ 
Speed of light, atoms, are the mythical categories of modern West- 
ern cultures as demons were of the magic period. History is pri- 
mary, not the concept of nature which is secondary, a corollary 
of a certain historical period. Thus ‘‘culture’’ becomes a vehicle 
of relativization of anything and everything. ‘‘Progress,’’ ‘‘pe- 
riodization of history’’ are rejected. Culture is the primary phe- 
nomenon (Urphinomen), but there are parallel cultures each de- 
veloping in its own way. Thus, the type-concept of Dilthey 
becomes a myth, whereas Dilthey still aimed at some philosophical 
synthesis in order to surmount the relativistic typology. A sci- 
entific model is transformed into a real irrationalist ground, a 
primary phenomenon, a ‘‘Gestalt,’’ an existential basis for its 
structural, dynamic, material, and formal traits. Following the 
Windelband-Rickert theory of history every one of these cultures 
is unique and the common unitary history of man is replaced by a 
solipsism of cultures. Spengler thinks that our age leads to 
Caesarism, i.e., the rule of the ‘‘fellaheen,’’ the amorphous mass 
of proletarians, by the capitalists. Spengler also discovered in his 
search for analogies that true socialism is identical with Prussian- 
ism and that Karl Marx only confused this question. 

Whereas Husserl was averse to the agnostic excesses of the 
philosophy of life, Max Scheler tried to create a hierarchy of moral 
values as against Kant’s formalism and to combine Dilthey’s pro- 
gram with Husserl’s method. In doing so he brought into the 
open the irrationalistic core of phenomenology. The relativism of 
Husserl was apparent when he said that the theory of knowledge 
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is no theory and no science and that it cannot solve the empirical 
question whether we can gain knowledge of objects transcending 
cognitive experiences. His method of ‘‘bracketing’’ the problem 
of the reality of objects recalls Mach. 

Scheler tried to expand phenomenology—originally a logical 
theory—into a Weltanschauung, and his Catholicizing tendencies 
were to be found in phenomenology itself as a heritage of Bolzano 
and Brentano. In the course of time his relativism and pessimism 
deepened, and from a theism in the sense of Thomas Aquinas he 
proceeded to the idea of a God developing along with man, a con- 
ception that leads to the self-divinization of man, to religious 
atheism. It is difficult to combine the timeless apodicticity of 
phenomenology—a legacy of Bolzano and Brentano—with the de- 
scriptive psychology of ‘‘understanding’’ of Dilthey and apply 
this to history, because phenomenology becomes empty when ap- 
plied to concrete historical events. But its affinity with the 
Dilthey-Simmel relativism becomes clear. Posthumously Scheler 
meant that ‘‘phenomenology is a method of in-tuiting, ex-periencing 
(er-schauen, er-leben) things that would remain hidden without it, 
but Wundt denounced this as ‘‘a series of definitions leading to a 
tautology.’’ It is in Scheler that the irrationalistic traits of 
phenomenology became explicit, the two traits of the philosophy 
of the imperialist period: intuitionistic irrationalism coupled with 
pseudo-objectivity. Scheler squeezes his intuitionistic ethics into 
a formal logical corset; Heidegger did something similar, and so 
did all the philosophers of the Husserl school. But the essential 
contents remain irrationalistic despite the claimed renewal of the 
Bolzano-Brentano logical traditions. 

Later on, the votaries of this school made an additional claim 
to being able to create an ontology by means of the phenomenologi- 
cal method. The problem of ‘‘opening of the brackets’’ after the 
initial ‘‘putting into brackets’’ arose, but this transition of phe- 
nomenology (a theory of consciousness) into ontology (a science of 
reality) was almost imperceptible. Surreptitiously the phenomeno- 
logical objects were declared to be ontological objects and the ‘‘es- 
sential ‘vision’’ (Wesensschau) of Husserl turned into a renewed 
intellectual vision (intellektuelle Anschauung) of Schelling. Thus 
the irrational ‘‘reality’’ accessible only to intuition achieved the 
self-evidence of being, while the subjectivism and agnosticism of 
the allegedly abandoned neo-Kantianism were retained. The phe- 
nomenological ‘‘putting into brackets’’ was really meaningless and 
served only as a means for formally identifying the most disparate 
ideas and putting them on an equal footing. But nothing fol- 
lows from it whether we have our ideas discursively or by intuition, 
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we must still compare them with objective reality to assess their 
contents. The phenomenological method does not do that and de- 
stroys the differentiation between: true and false, necessary and 
arbitrary, real and imagined, and so on. It does not investigate the 
justification of ‘‘opening the brackets’’ since it really aims at the 
creation of a mythical chiaroscuro where truth and fiction, reality 
and myth, are dealt with on the same level. Husserl’s ‘‘rigorously 
scientific’? method turns out to mean: my ideas determine the es- 
sence of reality. The proximity of Mach and Husserl in matters 
of epistemology is not an accident. 

Scheler hoped to combine his hierarchy of values with historical 
relativism by founding a sociology of knowledge, calling his 
relativism ‘‘perspectivism,’’ as the sociologist Mannheim later tried 
to surmount relativism with ‘‘relationalism.’’ He renewed the 
hope of the ageing Dilthey that extreme relativism must lead to 
its self-elimination. But Scheler’s relativism goes farther than 
that of Dilthey, since it refers not only to our idea about events but 
to ‘‘historical fact’’ as such, which is relative as to its own being 
and quality (Sein wnd Sosein), since there is a metaphysical but 
no historical thing in itself. This perspectivism ostensibly imitates 
Einstein’s concept of relativity. The observer creates history; 
objective existence of historical facts is denied. This conception 
of ‘‘perspectivism’’ is made plausible by pointing to the difference 
of direction between European and Asiatic cognition, the former 
proceeding from matter to soul, the latter from soul to matter. 
This would then discredit the materialistic philosophy of the West 
as a ‘‘parochial prejudice.”’ 

Although Scheler became more friendly to Western democracy 
(he rejected all ‘‘class myths’’ including that of fascism), he 
sponsored rather a ‘‘democracy from above’’ as against the plebeian 
form of the ‘‘democracy from below’’ of the French revolution. 
He considered the latter type of democracy as hostile to all higher 
forms of knowledge and emphasized that the democrats of liberal 
(not plebeian) complexion developed and exalted science. Class 
myths are fiery signals of a metaphysical need which could lead to 
a destruction of science if it is not satisfied. However, he con- 
siders the mentality of scientism as basically hostile to metaphysics 
and hopes that historical perspectivism will eliminate anti-meta- 
physical historicism. 

As the crisis of Romanticism in 1848 put Sdren Kierkegaard 
into the forefront as the thinker of the Romantic individualistic 
hangover, Martin Heidegger and the former psychiatrist Karl 
Jaspers played a similar role in the twenties: they proclaimed a 
renaissance of Kierkegaard, and Heidegger succeeded in putting 
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Husserl’s phenomenology into the center of the intellectual stage 
in Germany. It became the philosophy of the hangover of the 
imperialist epoch. Thus was born ‘‘existentialism,’’ which does 
not differ essentially from other brands of philosophy of life 
but. cultivates a mood of loneliness, disappointment, and despair. 
This mood of self-destructive subjectivism showed the inanity of 
all social and historical ideals compared with the uniquely existing 
subject. The security of the pre-war era disappeared, ‘‘and in 
the desert stands the lonely Ego in anxiety and care’’ (Angst 
und Sorge). The word ‘‘life’’ has still a connotation of buoyancy 
and is replaced by ‘‘existence,’’ showing that many things thought 
of as ‘‘living’’ before were not essential, not ‘‘existential’’ enough. 
Simmel, too, felt ‘‘the tragedy of culture,’’ and Dilthey recognized 
‘‘the finitude of everything that is life’’ and had that ‘‘feeling 
of fragility’’; but these moods become dominant in existentialism. 
‘‘Dead’’ things were rejected before, but now the line between 
dead and living runs right through the individual, a part of him 
is dead, non-existential, and there is this yearning to save something 
‘‘existential’’ from that debacle. This is Kierkegaardian. The 
old dichotomies of German philosophical thought should be re- 
membered: life and death, community and society (Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft), culture and civilization, existence and non-existence. 

Heidegger, more than his predecessors, conjoins Dilthey’s 
hermeneutic and the method of phenomenology, saying that ‘‘the 
methodic sense of phenomenological description is interpretation. 
Intuition (Anschauung) and thought are derivatives of ‘under- 
standing,’ and the phenomenological intuition of essences ( Wesens- 
schau) is grounded in existential understanding. The latter is al- 
ready an expression of the existential pre-structure of being (Da- 
sein) itself. . . . Understanding is an existential sense of possibil- 
ity of being and the ontological premises of historical cognition 
transcend as a matter of principle the rigor of exact sciences. 
Mathematics is not more rigorous than history, only narrower as to 
the range of the existential foundation relevant to it... .’’ Thus 
‘‘understanding’’ is smuggled into objective being so that the 
frontier between subjectivity and objectivity is blurred and 
idealistic positions receive the baptism of pseudo-objectivity. 
Heidegger asserts that ontology is possible only as a phenomenology. 
This means that a science of pure objectivity is derived from an 
intuitionist and irrationalistic Wesensschau, so that the objectivity 
of this ontology is merely verbal. In fact he can never get out 
from his ‘‘brackets’’ into an objectivity independent of conscious- 
ness. Yet he claims like Mach to obviate idealism and realism 
(or materialism) by a ‘‘third way.’’ When concrete questions 
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pop up, the subjective idealism transpires. Thus ‘‘the laws of 
Newton, the law of contradiction are valid only as long as there 
is being (Dasein) . . . beyond it there is not and cannot be any. 
truth. . . .’’ His phenomenology is more subjectivistic than that 
of Scheler and his ontology is a masked anthropology of a phi- 
losophy of life. According to Heidegger anthropology is not a 
single science but a basic mood which teaches that we understand 
things only when we have an anthropological explanation of them. 
Thus there is identity of ontology and anthropology. But his 
objective is not the construction of a science but ‘‘the maintaining 
of investigation’’ through eternal questioning. 

What he calls ontology is an abstract, mythicizing anthropologi- 
eal description of human existence, especially of the dreary every- 
day life of man dominated by vulgar sociality. Social activity 
is defamed as ‘‘ontologically inauthentic’’ (uneigentlich). The 
whole inanity of the individual is presented and this (social) situa- 
tion is fetishized into infinity and eternity. The main concern 
is not the relation of subject to object but of authenticity to in- 
authenticity, which shows that this rift runs deeply through the 
individual himself. Every basic category is a subjective ‘‘Ez- 
istential’’ detached from objective reality; their names are: mood 
(Stimmung), sorrow (Sorge), anxiety (Angst), call (Ruf), and 
especially determination (Entschlossenheit). Thus Heidegger’s 
objectivity is purely internal and while disclaiming irrationalism 
he is lost in it. Existence is surrounded by nothingness and is 
tainted as such by ‘‘guilt,’’ by the rule of the vulgar and of 
anonymity (die Herrschaft des ‘‘man’’). What is needed is ‘‘de- 
termination,’’ preparation for death, which means ‘‘to anticipate 
possibility.’’ 

Like all philosophers of life Heidegger has his own time concept 
but he does not combat spatial time as did Bergson, rather ‘‘ vulgar’’ 
time, a concept time differentiating between present, past, and 
future. His temporality is a synthesis of the three (gewesende- 
gegenwartigende Zukunft). But there is nevertheless only a dif- 
ference of nuances between him and Bergson since both of them 
contrast personally experienced time as authentic with real, objec- 
tive time as not genuine. Heidegger’s authentic time is oriented 
toward death. With this he links a concept of the elementary 
historicism of being as the basis for understanding history. Being 
must be ‘‘historical’’ as such if there is to be a science of history. 
But the primary phenomenon of his historicity is not historical 
natural fact but personal experience between birth and death. As 
for the social facts of life, they are of the domain of the ‘‘vulgar’’ 
(das ‘‘man’’) and are not authentic. History is authentic if 
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grounded in sorrow existentially. Heidegger’s concept of history is 
theological despite its frame of religious atheism and recalls that of 
Kierkegaard. It degrades real history and social values and makes 
its students an easy prey of any ‘‘ideal,’’ also of Hitlerism, as a 
substitute for despair. 

Karl Jaspers started from similar premises and had a similar 
effect. As an attempted realization of Dilthey’s program he pub- 
lished in 1919 a psychology of world views (Psychologie der 
Weltanschauungen), but carried relativism to extremes; he denied 
even the value or the possibility of objective philosophical knowl- 
edge (under the combined influence of Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, 
and Max Weber’s sociological relativism). He called all objective 
elements within cognition contemptuously a shell (Gehduse) be- 
cause it is a mere generalization and asserts that setting up of 
general truths valid for everybody is not ‘‘veridical.’’ Thus 
objectivity has a morally negative connotation. This has anti- 
democratic implications because Jaspers discovers those dangers of 
objectivity to personal honesty especially where there is mass rule, 
since fanaticism and brutality are the necessary results of a belief 
in the validity of ‘‘shells.’’ This is a parallel to Heidegger’s rule 
of anonymity (man), which, according to German traditions, is 
in its irresponsibility a characteristic of democracy. 

Jaspers lacks the consistency of Heidegger; he is unwilling to 
draw clearly the nihilistic conclusions from his premises and, 
while lacking real faith, he tries to appease institutional religions. 
He maintains like Heidegger that history is opaque and not man’s 
main concern. All in all, the negative traits of what these thinkers 
called ‘‘world’’ were drawn exclusively from democratic society 
and thus they lent at least negative aid to aggressive reaction on 
the eve of the crisis, whatever their purely personal stand might 
have been. 

Reason was never so savagely attacked as by the pre-fascist 
philosopher Ludwig Klages (an active supporter of national social- 
ism, more so than even Heidegger). Typology dissolves in his 
theory into characterology. In epistemology he is the great simpli- 
fier: where there is a living body, there is also a soul and vice 
versa. But this natural cosmic order is upset by the emergence 
of ‘‘mind’’ (Geist) that separates man from the rhythm of cosmic 
life. In history mind ‘‘rises against soul, waking above dream, 
a power alien to life’’ penetrates it. There is no difference be- 
tween inquiring urge and vulgar curiosity. Reason is a disturb- 
ance and mind a disenchantment from everything, since a living 
organic relationship to life depends on a feeling of awe or on the 
existence of mystery. He also wants to overcome materialism and 
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idealism with the concept of life, which is more important than 
spirit or matter. Things (Dinge) are the soulless, dead products 
of mind while images (Bilder) are an animated phenomenon. 
Things are a product of consciousness and exist only for persons. 
Images do not depend on it. The products of imagination are 
therefore material. Thus in the world of the soul there is a 
pseudo-materialistic concept of objectivity and subjectivity. True 
time flows from the future to the past. Mind and reason commit 
a crime in setting up aims for the future and thus upsetting the 
natural rule of the past. Klages became the immediate precursor 
of national socialism. 

Lukaes adds a large chapter on neo-Hegelianism, which he ac- 
euses of putting a Kantian stamp on Hegel, of irrationalizing and 
Romanticizing him, a process that began with Dilthey’s book, Die 
Jugendgeschichte Hegels. (To this the book of Lukaes, Der 
junge Hegel, was supposed to be an answer and a corrective.) A 
most significant part of Hegel, his dialectic, was neglected or 
minimized. The whole movement is described as a wishy-washy 
brand of philosophical conservatism that tried to appease the na- 
tional socialists and the irrationalists in general without much 
luck. 

A chapter deals with German sociology. Lukacs asserts that 
sociology as such is a specifically bourgeois apologetic science, since 
it tried as a matter of principle to detach the social phenomena 
from their economic basis. This de-economization was also a de- 
historization, so that the determinants of capitalist society could 
be presented thereafter as the eternal categories of social life. 
Nevertheless Max Weber is treated with respect. 

To all this is joined a chapter analyzing the main racist 
theories in Germany (fathered, it is true, first by a Frenchman 
and then by an Englishman), and it is shown how all these philo- 
sophical, sociological, and biological trends allegedly coalesced in 
national socialism. 

There is also an extensive postscript on ‘‘ post-war irrational- 
ism’’ which is an obvious product of the cold war mentality. It 
takes to task America in general and such figures as Walter Lipp- 
man, James Burnham, Stuart Chase in particular. America took 
up irrationalism where Germany left off. But American apologies 
for capitalism are direct rather than indirect, owing to different 
conditions. This chapter was written much later than the rest of 
the book, and resembles a political-philosophical pamphlet. 


Max RIgEsER 
New York City 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON TRAGEDY 


Tragedy is a representation of an action, which is serious, complete in itself, 
and of a certain limited length; it is expressed in speech made beautiful in 
different ways in different parts of the play; it is acted, not merely recited; 
and by exciting pity and fear it gives a healthy outlet to such emotions. 


HAT is accomplished by Aristotle’s definition of tragedy? 

Echoing from century to century now for two thousand 
years, it is like the steady rhythm against which defending or 
challenging critics have played their variations. In itself, the 
definition states first what tragedy is, then the elements it employs, 
and finally what effect it has, or the function tragedy fulfills. 

Most historians of philosophy agree that Aristotle is here 
arguing (against Plato) in defense of representative art. Colling- 
wood, for example, traces the development in this manner?: Plato 
asserted that tragedy generates in the audience emotions of pity 
and fear. ‘‘A man heavily charged with these emotions is thereby 
unfitted for practical life . . . therefore, tragedy is detrimental.’’ 
Aristotle carried the analysis one step further, asserting that such 
emotions, artificially generated, ‘‘. . . are not in fact allowed to 
remain burdening the mind of the audience.’’ Rather, they are 
artfully discharged through the experience of watching the tragedy 
itself. Thus, lightened, purged, emotionally purified, the audience 
is better fitted for practical life. 

On the other hand, most literary critics are in vigorous disagree- 
ment over the validity of Aristotle’s defense, at the center of which 
is the theory of catharsis. Collingwood himself states one position : 
‘* Aristotle’s analysis is perfectly correct . . . ,’’ and then qualifies 
it for his own theoretical purposes by adding, ‘‘. .. not as a 
contribution to the theory of art, but as a contribution to the theory 
of amusement.’’? A position in contrast to this is held, for ex- 
ample, by F. L. Lucas, who criticizes Aristotle for offering entirely 
too moral an interpretation. If Aristotle “‘ justifies’ representative 
art, Lucas argues, it is not on the basis of aesthetic or metaphysical 
grounds, but as ethically valid, as a contribution to psychical and 
political health. 


Life is fascinating to watch, whatever it may be to experience . . . we go to 
tragedies not in the least to get rid of emotions, but to have them more 
abundantly; to banquet, not to purge.’ 


Lucas’s own interpretation is that purgation of the emotions 
is much too narrow and ‘‘medical’’ a concept. The theater is not 

1R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art (Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1938), p. 51. 

2 Ibid., p. 52. 

8¥. L. Lucas, Tragedy (London, The Hogarth Press, 1928), p. 52. 
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a hospital. The function of tragedy is simply to give ‘‘a certain 
sort of pleasure, to satisfy in certain ways our love both of beauty 
and of truth, of truth to life and about it.’’* 

The question this raises is the one I would like to pursue. In 
what way does literature, especially tragedy, contribute to our 
love of truth ; and in what way can Aristotle help one to understand 
this function of art? 

If tragedy is representative, mimetic, imitative, then it is like 
something else. The artist’s effort is to make the play like what 
it is he chooses to express and communicate. That is, to re-present 
what is presented originally elsewhere, in public life, in private 
experience, in other works of art, ete., across the whole scope, up 
and down the whole scale, anywhere within the ambit of human 
life. In its universal and most abstract terms, then, a dramatic 
work is somehow an answer to the question: What is life like? 

Aristotie says that tragedy does this by representing an action 
that is serious. 

But what is an action? As he proceeds, Aristotle seems to 
equate action with plot. Plot is the ordering of actions with a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. But these three parts constitute 
three actions; and they in turn are made up of a further number 
of discrete actions. In the light of this, it would be better to use 
the word activity for the definition, so that one begins by saying: 
Tragedy is the representation of an activity that is serious. 

Of the discrete actions (beginning, middle, end) there have 
been endless formulations. Francis Fergusson, for instance, char- 
acterizes them, as a rhythm, in terms of ‘‘purpose-passion-per- 
ception.’’> Others speak of conflict and crisis; of struggle and 
resolution. The phrases are innumerable, but the quality of the 
dramatic experience which they mean to convey is what Aristotle 
calls a change of fortune with probability and necessity, including 
peripety or discovery. At the very least, then, tragedy involves 
an important change. 

What constitutes the ordering of actions into an activity? 
What makes the unity of a plot? It is not, Aristotle says, ‘‘as some 
suppose, in its having one man as its subject.’’ On the contrary, 
it is because ‘‘its several incidents [are} so closely connected that 
the transposal or withdrawal of any one of them will disjoin and 
dislocate the whole.’’* It is not because of what is happening to 


4 Ibid., p. 51. 

5 Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (New York, Anchor Books, 
1953), p. 43. 

6 The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. by Richard P. McKeon (New York, 
Random House, 1951), p. 1463. 
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the man Oedipus that Sophocles’ great play is the re-presentation 
of an action; the unity of the drama consists in the connection of 
the several incidents. Well, what is it? 

They are connected by the impersonal activity of trying to lift 
the curse on Thebes. This requires discovering the murderer of 
Laius, and punishing him. It is this purpose which brings to- 
gether all of the discrete actions—probable or necessary, and re- 
sults in both peripety and discovery. The plot is dominant and 
the characters participate in the activity insofar as they contribute 
to the working out of the purposive situation. In itself, this is an 
impersonal problem. It is a public situation brought to a public 
solution, having devastating consequences for the private lives of 
some who are involved. 

What makes it serious? 

The public situation is important, as in Oedipus, not only be- 
cause the lives of many people are at stake (all the citizens of 
Thebes). The sense of seriousness includes, but extends beyond, 
such a quantitative factor. It implies the relation between per- 
sonal and impersonal forces in the universe. The curse on Thebes 
is an expression of dissatisfaction of the gods because the im- 
personal laws of justice have been abused—the person responsible 
for the murder of Laius has gone unpunished. If this conception 
of seriousness is sound, then it can be extended to examples of 
tragedy in general and is not appropriate to Greek dramas alone. 

What I am suggesting is that seriousness in drama depends 
upon an insight into the relationship between individual human 
powers and responsibilities, on the one hand, and impersonal 
powers, on the other. The peculiarities of dramatic ‘‘types’’ 
might vary with the kind of human agents conceived as respon- 
sible, and the kind of impersonal powers conceived to be operating 
‘‘against’’ them, e.g., theological, political, natural (physical), 
sociological, or psychological, ete. It is in this respect that, in con- 
temporary conceptions, social and psychical ‘‘forces’’ appear to 
take on the qualities of divine spirits comparable to the roles 
of the antique gods in Greek drama. In any case, I submit that 
without a sense of such a relationship (personal-impersonal) it 
would be impossible to have a tragedy. If the public situation 
were constituted only of the relationships among personal powers 
(human beings), with no sense of the impersonal operating, you 
would have a story, you might have a plot (beginning, middle, 
end)—but not a tragedy. If the situation consists only of re- 
lations among abstract concepts, with no human agent present, 
you would have philosophy, philosophic poetry, or the sciences— 
but not a tragedy. 
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If this is what constitutes the seriousness of a tragedy, what 
makes it move the audience? Why are emotions excited and 
purged? In Aristotle the explanation is only implicit in the 
specification for the tragic hero. It remained for later aestheti- 
cians to make explicit the theory of empathy. But in The Poetics 
one finds that, for the practical purpose of moving an audience, 
the hero who is most suitable is the human being the audience can 
feel with (i.e., sympathize with), one who engages compassion. Now 
the passions which are specifically tragic, Aristotle argues, are pity 
and fear. It seems strikingly surprising that so few of the literary 
critics who concern themselves with this theory take pains to 
analyze the psychology, and the underlying philosophical elements, 
in this formulation." 

Fear, being common enough, may perhaps be taken for granted 
as the response to danger, the urge to flee for safety; ultimately, 
the desire to preserve life as it is, in the face of threatened suffer- 
ing or death. 

But pity is a very much less common experience and perhaps, 
therefore, poorly understood. Just as fear is a response to a pain- 
situation, pity is a response to a love-situation. Pity is that special 
variant of positive emotional responses which stops just short of 
being love, because of the presence of danger. Essential to the 
experience of love is the sense of power to effect change, either in 
one’s own life or in the life of the one loved. Pity occurs precisely 
when compassion has been engaged but is overwhelmed by the 
sense of powerlessness to effect change. In daily life this power- 
lessness is an effect of the fear of being hurt oneself by the public 
situation (in which the one loved—the one who engages compas- 
sion—is involved) if one were to attempt to effect a change. The 
lover is the one who risks that danger; the one who pities stops 
short of that risk. 

A play is not the same as daily life. But as a re-presentation, 
it is like life. The seriousness of it is the accomplishment of the 
author who makes plain to one’s emotions as well as to one’s in- 
tellect where the danger lies. At the same time that the play- 
wright engages one’s compassion for the human beings in his 
drama, he makes the audience aware of the public situation in 
which the danger is due to the conflict between the personal agents 
and the impersonal powers. By making us sympathize with the 


7I, A. Richards, for example, glibly refers to them in the following 
manner: ‘‘Pity, the impulse to approach, and Terror, the impulse to retreat, 
are brought in tragedy to a reconciliation which they find no where else, and 
with them who knows what other allied groups of equally discordant im- 
pulses.’’? Who knows, indeed. 
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human agents the author brings us into the almost-love-situation ; 
but by making us aware of the conflict, the portentousness of the 
struggle and the dangers involved, our compassion and our under- 
standing issue into pity and fear. 

How is this catharsized? How are these emotions ‘‘purged’’? 
We are in the theater, not in daily life, and though our compassion 
is engaged we are not free to effect a change even if we wish to 
participate (as in Santayana’s image of the ‘‘rustics at a play’’). 
In respect to The Poetics, we have followed Aristotle’s analysis 
through the beginning-and-middle, but do not yet understand the 
end. 

What brings the plot to an end? In other words, what makes 
the serious activity ‘‘complete in itself’’? What brings about a 
resolution of the conflict-situation in the drama and a resolution 
of the corresponding emotional-situation in the audience? Aris- 
totle answers: ‘‘discovery and peripety.’’ Discovery is an experi- 
ence of truth; peripety is a corresponding experience of justice. 

In Oedipus the public situation is the effort to lift the curse 
from Thebes. Underlying our compassion for the individual hu- 
man beings involved in the activity is our compassion for the 
citizens of the cursed city. When the murderer of Laius is dis- 
covered we realize that the city will be saved; but at the same time 
we are appalled by the consequent change in fortune for Oedipus 
and his family. In the conflict between the personal agents and 
the impersonal forces, it is public justice which is successful— 
at the expense of private catastrophe. What is evident, however, 
if we are to understand the resolution in the drama and the 
catharsis of emotion in the audience, is that this discovery satisfies 
our encompassing desire for truth, and this peripety appeals to 
our sense of justice. 

Tragedy, then, is a representation of human unhappiness which pleases us 


notwithstanding, by the truth with which it is seen and the skill with which 
it is communicated.’ 


The playwright has been concerned with re-presenting life; he 
offers an answer to the question, What is life like? When Lucas 
refers to the ‘‘skill with which it is communicated’’ he is not con- 
cerned exclusively with such technical elements as diction, spectacle, 
ete. He has in mind the form of the play itself, the significance 
of uniquely dramatic compositions which Fergusson calls the 
‘‘idea’’ of a theater. How is one to comprehend the meaning of 
‘*form,’’ in this sense? In the essay, The Meaning of a Literary 
Idea, Lionel Trilling writes: 


8F. L. Lucas, op. cit., p. 58. 
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. . . Aristotle understood and Plato did not understand that the form of the 
drama was of itself an idea which controlled and brought to a particular 
issue the subordinate ideas it contained. The form of the drama is its idea, 
and its idea is its form.® 


In a tragedy like Oedipus the emotional and moral elements 
are arranged in such an order as to lead the mind to a particular 
moral and emotional satisfaction. If I read him correctly, Mr. 
Trilling would say of such an effect that ‘‘this condition is a 
quality of personal being which may be judged by the action it can 
be thought ultimately to lead to.”’?° In other words, it is possible 
to apply a pragmatic test to the form of a literary work. The 
form is an idea which exercises control in order to organize affec- 
tions as well as thoughts. But an idea of what? An assertion of 
truth in answer to the question, ‘‘What is life like?’’ Then the 
pragmatic test he has in mind would be effective in this way: 
it would tell, by the satisfaction one takes in the experience of a 
literary work, what kind of life one would actively lead. Surely 
this is the sort of thing D. H. Lawrence had in mind when he 
wrote : 


The essential function of art is moral. Not aesthetic, not decorative, not 
pastime and recreation. But moral... a passionate, implicit morality, not 
didactic. A morality which changes the blood, rather than the mind. 
Changes the blood first. The mind follows later. .. .12 


That is to say, the effect of a work of literary art is a new 
experience in answer to the question ‘‘What is life like?’’ Its 
power radiates from the unique fusion of affective and intellectual 
elements; and its effect is to change one morally or intellectually, 
not at the consciously cognitive level, but insofar as one achieves 
an aesthetic grasp of the form. 

But now we have come full circle back to Plato. This is a far 
ery from either Aristotle’s ‘‘medical’’ view or Lucas’ banqueter. 
The reason for the fundamental difference between these views 
seems evident. The difference depends on what one finds the 
re-presentation of life to be in works of art, and how one evaluates 
this. Idea-forms in literature are either in accord with or in oppo- 
sition to the commonly accepted view of life in a given time-place. 
There are such idea-forms which would confirm us in our social 
and political cultures; and there are those which would make us 


®Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (New York, Anchor Books, 
1953), p. 270. 
10 Ibid. 


11D. H. Lawrence, Selected Essays (London, Penguin Books, 1950), 
p. 268. 
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otherwise. It is at this point of understanding that aesthetic 
criticism becomes ethical debate. 

When Aristotle examined Greek tragedy he was analyzing 
one literary medium in structure and function. His technique 
has come to be called ‘‘technical’’ analysis; but of course ethical 
and political questions are implicit in it. When theoreticians turn 
to the latter questions directly, they write not aesthetics, but 
criticism. And perhaps the special direction in which criticism 
will be developed most is in the line of thought indicated by such 
eritics as Trilling and Burke—where the psychological and ethical 
questions are brought into conjunction, in the special light of the 
‘‘philosophy of literary form.’’ What one finds in Aristotle, 
however, can be considered ‘‘basic’’ insofar as The Philosopher has 
asked what seem to be the essential questions, which by their scope 
and trenchancy demand to be continually answered anew. 


M. H. Pxuiirson 
Hunrer COLLEGE 


REMARKS ON G. H. MEAD’S CONCEPTION 
OF SIMULTANEITY 


MONG the philosophical problems which derive their im- 

portance from the abandonment of the concept of absolute 
space and absolute time, none is more provocative than the prob- 
lem of ‘‘dating’’ objects or events. In classical physics, an object 
occupied a definite volume of space and was thus spatially de- 
termined regardless of the motion of the observer. The concept 
of relative simultaneity, however, has called in question our 
common-sense views of material objects and our accepted tech- 
niques of measurement. The problem of measurement or the 
assignment of ‘‘dates’’ to objects has a direct bearing upon the 
correlation of objects; the implications of this problem are, there- 
fore, related to our picture of the external world. 

There have been a number of theories of correlation put forward 
since the emergence of the problem of contemporaneity in its new 
setting. For the most part, these theories have been framed as 
postulational schemes or, as with Whitehead’s category of ‘‘pres- 
entational immediacy,’’ as an intuitional solution. In any case, 
they have all been dominated by logical or mathematical principles. 

Despite the impressive intellectual structure of these theories, 
however, who can doubt that life events occur uninfluenced by 
mathematical formulae? For that reason, I have thought it of 
value to consider Mead’s doctrine of simultaneity as an alterna- 
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tive view whose merit would be that of serving as an antidote to 
the metaphorical flights of mathematical rationalism. Nor is it an 
arbitrary decision on my part to link Mead with a discussion 
of relativity theory. Mead, who among the moderns has stressed 
the full recognition of the biological organism, was familiar with 
the doctrine in its early phase, and saw in certain concepts of 
relativity such as ‘‘perspective’’ and ‘‘transformations’’ a point 
of departure which would allow him to take human experience as 
a generalization of characters disclosed in the physical world. 

There are two features of relativity theory which are sig- 
nificant in the light of Mead’s speculations. (1) Relativity theory 
began as a reform movement; it offered a critique of the physicist’s 
methods of obtaining definitions. In its insistence that physical 
quantities be defined operationally it was true to the empirical 
commitment of experimental science. One may observe, however, 
in the historical development of modern physics, a trend towards 
rationalism in accordance with the principles of unity and sim- 
plicity. For example, in the general theory of relativity, as con- 
trasted with the special theory, the matrix of co-ordinates has no 
direct physical meaning. In the same way the meaning of the 
terms ‘‘objectivity’’ and ‘‘reality’’ has been taken from the realm 
of perception and established in the equations of the relativist’s 
theoretical statements. But the term ‘‘relativity’’ continues to be 
interpreted as meaning relative to a system of definitions. If, 
therefore, definitions are determined operationally, the physicist 
is obligated to refrain from neglecting the experimental facts of 
so-called relative situations. 

(2) Relativity theory also began by rejecting subjectivism. 
Realists were naturally pleased with this additional weapon which 
could be used in the struggle against the ‘‘fallacy of bifurcation.”’ 
But modes of inquiry are never completely free from implications 
of subjectivism. One may wish to consider the observer merely 
as a point of reference, as did Whitehead when he exclaimed in 
his familiar statement: ‘‘But it is the observer’s body that we 
want, and not his mind.’’ The truth is, regardless of one’s wishes, 
that the observer is a biological center possessing ‘‘sensory and 
intellectual equipment’’ (Eddington’s phrase). The physicists, in 
concentrating on the structure of co-ordinate systems, have con- 
sistently neglected events, especially the biological connotations of 
that unique event termed the ‘‘observer.’’ On the other hand, 
Mead, in working out the implications of what it means to be an 
observer, has drawn our attention to evidence which is often over- 
looked but which, nonetheless, has significant philosophical import. 
My remarks are, therefore, concerned with some fundamental ideas 
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which, I suggest, may be taken as contributions by Mead to the 
philosophical interpretation of relativity theory. I have limited 
my discussion to Mead’s analysis of the specious present and the 
relation which this unit of existence bears to the problem of 
contemporaneity. In order to indicate Mead’s doctrine I have 
decided to contrast it with Einstein’s authoritative definition of 
simultaneity. Other theories would have served as well, especially 
Whitehead’s, but my selection of Einstein’s definition was pri- 
marily for the sake of brevity. 


I 


Einstein demonstrated the relativity of simultaneity by means 
of the illustration of the train, the embankment, and the conven- 
tional system of signals. Here is an abridged form of the argu- 
ment: In ‘an embankment A-B, an observer M is located at mid- 
point. Parallel to the embankment a train is moving through the 
corresponding positions A’-B’ with the velocity v. In the train, 
the observer M’ is analogous to the observer M. Simultaneity is 
established for observer M with reference to his system—the em- 
bankment when lights flash at A and B and meet each other at 
M. For the observer M’ in the train, the lights will be experi- 
enced in succession when judged from the embankment. On the 
basis of this experiment Einstein concludes that ‘‘events which are 
simultaneous with reference to the embankment are not simul- 
taneous with reference to the train and vice versa.’’ 

There are a number of interesting assumptions in Einstein’s 
theory which lead one to question the plausibility of the doctvine. 
(a) While the experiment contains an abundance of observable 
data, its essential merit lies in the fact that it answers to the 
physicist’s critique of a critical experiment. In conformity with 
postulational practices, it establishes the primitive or unanalyzable 
status of the signals and assumes the equivalence of the observers. 
The whole schema thus satisfies the physicist’s demands for a pub- 
licly verifiable meaning for the term ‘‘simultaneity.’’ The 
fastidiousness of the postulated values, it is claimed, removes the 
taint of solipsism and guards against a retreat into intuition. But 
while we are undoubtedly influenced by the principle of coherence, 
should we disregard the philosophically significant question regard- 
ing the meaning of ‘‘equivalence’’ of observers and the derivative 
meaning of ‘‘objectivity’’ and ‘‘reality’’? 

(b) The use of signals with postulated values approaches the 
concept of the world at an instant which eliminates the experiential 


1See Einstein, Relativity; the Special and General Theory (1921). 
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fact of passage. If the finiteness of light is the measuring rod 
that is employed, then the problem of identifying the light event 
at the point at which it occurred becomes complex. The alterna- 
tive, which indeed seems to be implied in the above experiment, 
would be to postulate an infinite velocity for light to overcome the 
fact of passage in nature. But this would, of course, be contrary 
to our accepted knowledge of the velocity of light. 

(c) What is the criterion by which we ascertain the movement 
of any given system? According to our experiment, priority is 
granted, at least by implication, to the embankment, and this sug- 
gests a ‘‘third man’’ thoroughly briefed on the details of the 
basic assumptions. But is it not the case (assuming that there is 
no awareness of motion by the observer M’ and thus no attempt 
is made to correct for the motion of the train) that there is no 
technique for determining which system moves relative to the 
other? With reference to the embankment, M’ is moving towards 
the signal B’, but with reference to himself M’ is in a timeless space 
and observes that M is moving towards signal A. 

Mead would state that the test of a scientific theory is its 
ability to anticipate the individual situation, viz., to establish 
the possibility of returning to a definite starting point. The most 
complicated processes in an experiment must answer to the fact 
that there is an existential context to which we can return. ‘‘The 


scientist starts from an unquestioned material world .. . [and] 
his criticism is always founded on objects that are there; and his 


criticism does not invalidate these.’’? The physicist’s experiment 
for the deduction of relative simultaneity refutes this attitude. 


II 


In the light of the above commentary let us now examine 
Mead’s concept of simultaneity. 

According to Mead, the nature of contemporaneity is disclosed 
in the structure of the specious present. The specious present is 
the product of psychological analysis initiated by reflection which 
follows the inhibition of the organic act... As a result of reflection, 
the specious present contains abstracted sense-data and the imagery 
of the past and future experience removed from their rightful 
place within the objective world that is there over against the 
organism. 


The relation of the organism is, therefore, to a group of values 
2Mead, The Philosophy of the Present, p. 140. 


3 Mead considers the act to be the ultimate unit of existence. The stages 
which characterize the act are impulse, perception, and manipulation. 
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which exist as possible stimuli to renewed action. The organiza- 
tion of action with reference to a particular end marks the nature 
of the intervening order of events which lies between the indi- 
vidual’s initiated act and the consummatory phase of the act. 
Since there are genuine alternatives to action, each of these will 
answer to a particular time system. The act, as it would be 
completed, is the achievement of representation. In the process 
of organization the temporal content of the act is also abstracted. 
‘‘Time is, then, the experience of inhibited action in which the 
goal is present as achieved.’’ * 

The experience of contemporaneity is the relation of the various 
objects that are there in the landscape in terms of the possibilities 
of completed organic action. In other words, conduct is the 
‘‘balancing’’ of spatio-temporal characters. Simultaneity belongs 
to a situation dominated by temporally distant values where com- 
peting responses inhibit one another and thus throw into relief the 
aspects of the context which are irrelevant to passage. Thus, 
simultaneity, which is involved in the fact of irrelevance to passage, 
is identified with the ‘‘now’’ of the individual and is established 
over against the passage of the specious present. In contrast to 
the stability of the reflective world there stands the passage of 
the unreflective world. In the latter, the whole field of action 
is passing and the ‘‘reality’’ of the distant object lies ahead at 
all times. The field of action is a spatio-temporal, and thus, es- 
sentially, a hypothetical world, which is presupposed by organic 
behavior. Intelligent conduct implies that order and structure 
can be abstracted from passage and thus constitute the content of 
inquiry. The categories of science are those which answer to the 
appearance of recurring patterns and find identification within 
a specious present. According to Mead, the organization of the 
elements of reflection constitutes the universe of discourse. The 
permanence which is required by discursive science is secured by 
the reflection which follows the break in the act. Since the re- 
organization of responses which precede the completion of the act 
takes place within a specious present, the ‘‘behavioristic neces- 
sity’’ for simultaneity lies in the control that is exerted over the 
act. For the same reason, simultaneity has a direct bearing upon 
the cosmological import of Mead’s theory of organized perspectives. 

It is evident from this brief statement of Mead’s analysis of 
the specious present that the question as to which event succeeds 
another is not determined by the inherent structure of spatio- 
temporal co-ordinates. We must, therefore, look outside the spatio- 


4Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, p. 232. 
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temporal matrix for the conditions of change. It is impossible to 
find in nature an absolute endurance apart from the logical 
constants which are the elements of the universe of discourse. 
Methodologically, we do indicate enduring values within the 
specious present when we approach the ideal of the world at an 
instant. But this is a convention, and the fact is that we never 
reach an instantaneous structure in nature. Hence, an organism 
without a manipulatory area is denied the experience of si- 
multaneity ; there is, for such an organism, no technique for estab- 
lishing a ‘‘now.’’ The ‘‘now,’’ for Mead, is identified with the 
individual, since in the manipulatory area the ‘‘promise’’ of the 
distant value is given in either actual or possible contact. In 
other words, simultaneity is a reflection of the individual into the 
environment. In the ‘‘now’’ of the organism the past, present, 
and future are held in a state of prehension while possible action 
is being organized. We may, therefore, conclude that the experi- 
ence of simultaneity gives the foundation for the individual’s 
rational anticipation of behavior. 


III 


In conclusion, it should be noted that the structure of physical 
reality, as exemplified by Mead, is based upon the individual and is, 
therefore, particular and experimental. The universe of discourse, 


for the experimental scientist, is bounded by the properties of 
things established within the dialectic of the act. Within the act, 
the conceptual representation of physical reality is organized in 
terms of significant symbols. When the physicist declares (as did 
Einstein) that concepts are the free invention of thought, Mead 
would remind him that, whereas concepts order and survey our 
representation of the world, the serviceability of these concepts 
is determined within experience. 

The cogency of Mead’s attitude is accentuated if we summarize 
his position in contrast to the tenets of the relativist. The opinions 
that we have called in question are these: (1) Can the physicist 
eliminate the full connotations of the term ‘‘observer’’? (2) If 
attention is concentrated upon co-ordinate systems rather than 
upon events, do we not minimize the continuity of nature? In 
other words, the order of succession is not absolutely determined 
by a metric structure. (3) The relativist’s experiment which de- 
fines the concept of relative simultaneity implies the absolutism 
of the ‘‘third man’’ argument which is alien to relativity theory. 

In opposition to these views Mead would suggest: (1) The 
biological center is a unique event. The assumption that each, 
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observer has an individual frame of reference has wide philosophi- 
eal import if explored within the outlines of relativity theory. 
(2) Passage is a fundamental fact of nature. Thus, simultaneity 
is the temporal property of nature as it stands over against the 
living form. 

It was neither cautiousness nor concern for the authority of 
contemporary philosophy which prompted this analysis of Mead’s 
doctrine of simultaneity. The motivation stemmed from the 
author’s opinion that philosophy and physics might find mutual 
interpretation beneficial, whereas unilateral interpretation might 
well nullify the advances in knowledge that have been achieved. 


Frank M. Doan 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
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Foundations of Inductive Logic. Roy Harrop. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company [1957]. xvii, 290 pp. $7.00. 


Roy Harrod, author of The Dollar and The Life of John 
Maynard Keynes, has followed Keynes’ distinguished example by 
combining a competence in economics with an interest in inductive 
logic and probability. Although Foundations of Inductive Logic 
ranges over a wide variety of topics not directly related to logic, 
the primary problem of Harrod’s essay is the vindication of in- 
duction. In a rather ingenious and vigorously written tour de 
force, Harrod has produced what he considers to be a refutation 
of Hume. His intention is ‘‘to show that there can be valid in- 
ductions about nature without any prior assumptions about nature 
whatsoever’’ (p. 23). 

In one respect, Harrod’s procedure is a familiar one. Like 
Keynes and Carnap, he maintains that although the premises of 
inductive arguments do not entail that their conclusions are true 
they do entail that they are probably true in some measure. 
However, Harrod objects to the use of prior probabilities in calcu- 
lating the degree of confirmation of a hypothesis relative to given 
evidence. He contends that this requires ‘‘prior assumptions 
about nature’’ which cannot be directly confirmed (pp. 18-22). 
Consequently, Harrod’s program consists in exhibiting a kind of 
inductive argument such that the premises entail a high probability 
that the conclusion is true and such that the premises contain only 
synthetic statements which can be directly confirmed. 

Harrod finds a rule which meets his requirements in his 
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‘*Principle of Experience.’’ This principle states that ‘‘the mere 
fact that things have been found in experience to be thus and 
thus, gives, in and by itself, a valid reason for holding that they 
will continue to be thus and thus for the time being’’ (p. 50). The 
kind of inductive argument based upon this principle is baptized 
‘‘simple induction.’’ Simple induction permits one to attribute 
a high probability to the persistence of a given trait or pattern 
for a fraction of the time which it has persisted in the past. 
Suppose that a given trait or pattern has existed continuously 
for a given period a. Simple induction allows the inference that 
the probability of the continued persistence of the trait for some 
fraction 1/z of the period a is at least x/x +1. Harrod’s claim 
is based upon the fact that if a person were to make inferences 
of this variety at regular intervals during the entire period of the 
persistence of the trait or pattern his conclusion would be mistaken 
only in the last 1/2 +1 of the total time during which the trait 
has and will exist. The formula for simple induction is modified 
somewhat to take account of factors that we cannot consider here. 
But the essential character of simple induction remains unchanged. 
If an inference is made concerning the persistence of a trait for 
a fraction of the period during which it has already existed, the 
probability of the truth of the conclusion is inversely proportional 
to the size of the ratio. 

Caution should be taken against certain possible misunder- 
standings of simple induction. In particular, it must be empha- 
sized that the premises of a simple induction assert only that a 
certain trait, pattern, or regularity has been persisting in our 
experience in the past. Harrod insists that no other factual as- 
sumptions relevant to our predictions are admitted as evidence. 
Such information would alter the probabilities assigned to the 
conclusion. Thus, simple induction would permit us to say that 
the probability of living an additional year at age fifty is greater 
than at age ten only if we had no information other than the 
ages of the individuals about whom the predictions are made. 
We do, however, possess statistical information concerning the life 
spans of humans. This evidence renders our conclusions in closer 
conformity with common sense than the simple induction based 
on mere knowledge of the ages of the individuals concerned. 

The importance of simple induction is not to be found in the 
frequency of its use in sophisticated argument. Harrod maintains 
that the failure of previous thinkers to consider simple induction 
is due largely to the rarity with which simple inductions are 
utilized explicitly in inference. The importance of simple induc- 
tion for Harrod rests on the following alleged characteristics of it: 
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(a) The premises of a simple induction entail a probability that 
the conclusion is true. (b) These premises require only memory 
and direct observation for their confirmation. (¢c) Simple induc- 
tions can be employed to justify the principles underlying other 
modes of inductive inference. For example, although simple in- 
duction cannot establish the uniformity of nature forever, it can 
promise such uniformity for periods of future time which are brief 
in comparison with the long periods during which it is supposedly 
known to have held sway in the past but which are long enough 
for all practical purposes. Harrod relies so completely on simple 
induction that his entire justification of inductive inference would 
collapse without it. For this reason, the following comments will 
be restricted to a brief examination of simple induction. 

In spite of the virtuosity with which Harrod employs simple 
induction, he does not seem to be any more successful in justifying 
inductive inference than those who utilize inverse probability, 
the principle of insufficient reason, or the uniformity of nature 
to achieve this end. Harrod recognizes and attempts to avoid 
some of the more obvious objections which may be raised against 
his account of simple induction. Among these are the fact that 
at least the veridical character of memory is assumed in any sig- 
nificant application of simple induction and that the validity of 
simple induction depends upon presuppositions concerning the 
regularity with which questions are asked about the continued 
persistence of some trait. Harrod’s treatment of these difficulties 
is not very convincing. Even if we ignore these problems, how- 
ever, there is a more interesting difficulty with simple induction 
which Harrod does not consider at all. 

According to Harrod’s account, the probability that a certain 
trait will continue to exist for one tenth of the time which it has 
already existed is 10/11. The difficulty is that the period of time 
which will count as one tenth of the time during which the trait 
has already persisted depends upon the standards we have adopted 
for measuring time. Consequently, different probability numbers 
can be assigned to the expectation that a trait will persist for a 
given period of time. One can select measures so that the same 
expectation would have both a high and a low probability. Since 
Harrod seems to base rationality of belief in such predictions on 
the probabilities assigned to them, he must either say that rational- 
ity of belief is determined in part by arbitrarily selected para- 
metric values or that empirical and practical considerations ex- 
ternal to his system of inductive logic must be utilized in justifying 
his selection of some particular measure of temporal duration. 
Admissions of this nature are not unpalatable to authors like 
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Carnap or Savage for whom inductive logic is either an explication 
of the concept of probability or a systematic formulation of the 
principles of ‘‘consistent action in the face of uncertainty.’’ It is 
possible that Harrod’s principle of experience could play some 
role in a formal inductive logic constructed for one of these pur- 
poses. It is quite clear from Harrod’s own remarks, however, that 
he demands much more from his principle. Harrod maintains 
that aside from the factual premises of a simple induction, which 
are concerned only with the persistence of traits or regularities in 
the past, nothing besides the logically true principle of simple in- 
duction itself need be invoked to justify belief in a conclusion 
possessing a high degree of probability. Once it is recognized that 
the degree of probability assigned to the conclusion of a simple 
induction is relative not only to the premises but also to parametric 
values whose choice involves factual and policy considerations ex- 
ternal to Harrod’s inductive logic, this claim is no longer tenable. 
In spite of the originality of Harrod’s proposed justification of 
induction, it furnishes further testimony to the futility of at- 
tempts to justify induction by deduction from direct observation 


and memory. 
y Isaac Levi 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Theory of Games as a Tool for the Moral Philosopher. An 
Inaugural Lecture Delivered in Cambridge on 2 December 1954. 
R. B. BrairHwalte. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; 
[New York: Cambridge University Press] 1955. 76 pp. $1.25. 


This little book, which is the printed version of Professor 
Braithwaite’s Inaugural Lecture, is in the great tradition of 
Bernoulli, Bentham, Sidgwick, and Edgeworth. No doubt any 
contemporary philosopher who mentions a calculus of utility or 
any other sort of calculus in connection with moral problems 
immediately thinks it necessary to assume a somewhat defensive 
attitude. But Braithwaite justly observes on the first page that 
he is sensitive to another sort of criticism, namely that academic 
moral philosophers never deal with the solution of actual moral 
problems, but are entirely concerned with the epistemological 
status of moral concepts and the logie of moral language. 

Braithwaite’s moral problem is the important one of offering two 
people advice on how they should behave in a situation where 
they have both mutual and conflicting interests. In the language 
of game theory he is proposing a principle for solving two-person 
codperative games. When his endeavor is so described, many 
philosophers would be inclined to retitle his work ‘‘A moral phi- 
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losopher dabbles in game theory,’’ but this would be a gross mis- 
take. The order of development is, rather, that a situation in- 
volving two persons in a moral dilemma is presented. The moral 
problem is to resolve this dilemma in a just manner. And con- 
cepts from game theory are brought in as tools to aid in its 
resolution. 

As a literary device Braithwaite expounds his analysis for 
the case of two bachelor musicians, Luke and Matthew, who live 
in adjoining flats and are faced with the problem of equitably 
deciding when each is to play his instrument. The first stum- 
bling block is the measurement of their individual preferences for 
the four possibilities of: both playing, neither playing, Luke 
playing alone, Matthew playing alone. Hurdling this obstacle 
is not a point of emphasis with Braithwaite. He adopts the 
probability mixtures approach to the measurement of preference 
or utility originally due to F. P. Ramsey (1926) and now in much 
prominence since its use by von Neumann and Morgenstern in 
their treatise (1943) on game theory. To those philosophers 
skeptical about the feasibility even in principle of such measure- 
ment, it may be retorted that a growing experimental literature 
shows that in restricted situations individuals actually behave so 
as to satisfy axioms which guarantee appropriate numerical assign- 
ments to their preferences. 

Even when individual numerical preference scales are granted, 
rational methods are hardly apparent for resolving conflicts be- 
tween individuals. When the conflict involves only two individ- 
uals and their aims are diametrically opposed, that is, the situa- 
tion is wholly competitive (a zero-sum, two-person game), the 
minimax principle of von Neumann is highly satisfactory. But 
few conflicts of interest are so total in character, and since 1943 
a literature has developed around the problem of equitably re- 
solving such conflicts both when opportunities for bargaining 
and arbitration exist (codperative games) and when no such op- 
portunities exist (non-codperative games). Braithwaite’s situation 
is of the codperative type, and his proposed solution builds on 
previous work of Nash and Raiffa, particularly the latter. In 
his article ‘‘Arbitration Schemes for Generalized Two-Person 
Games’’ (Annals of Mathematics Studies, No. 28, Princeton, 1953), 
Raiffa offers an arbitration scheme which resolves fairly satis- 
factorily the dilemma of Braithwaite’s bachelor musicians, pro- 
vided a meaningful interpersonal comparison of their individual 
utility functions may be made. Roughly speaking, the arbitra- 
tion scheme consists of defining lines of constant relative advan- 
tage in the space of possible outcomes of arbitration. For each 
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strategy pair—one strategy for Luke and one for Matthew—a 
certain relative advantage obtains to a given player, say Luke. 
Using relative advantage to Luke as a payoff function, we ob- 
tain a non-codperative two-person, zero-sum game. The von Neu- 
mann minimax solution v of this game is found. This solution v 
lies on a line V of constant relative advantage. The arbitration 
scheme is to recommend that the two bachelors now codperate to 
increase their payoffs as much as possible by moving to the most 
favorable point of V. (Precise definition of ‘‘most favorable 
point’’ is not difficult; in economic terms it is a Pareto optimal 
point in the space of possible outcomes. ) 

Braithwaite obtains Raiffa’s results by some elegant arguments 
which exploit the geometry of the space of outcomes. More im- 
portantly, Braithwaite extends Raiffa’s analysis by proposing a 
natural common unit of utility and eliminates, if acceptable, a 
major difficulty for Raiffa, namely, the interpersonal comparison 
of utilities. The proposal, Braithwaite says, ‘‘rests upon the dis- 
covery that the logic of the general collaboration situation is 
isomorphic with the geometry of a parabola regarded as an enve- 
lope of lines, . . . the parabola being uniquely determined by the 
four pure strategies available to the collaborators’’ (p. 27). With- 
out going into geometrical details, the proposal is to assume that 
Luke and Matthew each benefit equally by the change from a 
prudential strategy (maximin strategy) to a counter-prudential 
strategy (minimax) while the other holds to a prudential strategy. 
Unfortunately Braithwaite’s defense of this assumption rests al- 
most entirely upon relatively intricate geometrical arguments, 
primarily concerning questions of symmetry. I say ‘‘unfortu- 
nately’’ for it is not clear that his bachelors or other parties to 
an arbitration parley would be much influenced by geometrical 
considerations in deciding to accept or reject the arbitrator’s 
advice. 

It would be worthwhile to attempt to find principles which are 
more behavioristic to bolster Braithwaite’s assumption. Any 
suggestion concerning ‘‘natural’’ units in the area of subjective 
measurement must be viewed with great skepticism unless it can 
be shown to be a logical consequence of relatively simple, elemeh- 
tary principles which do not baldly postulate the unit. (Such prin- 
ciples can be found, for instance, to justify the natural zero for 
measurements of subjective probability, but not so easily a natural 
unit. ) 

These last remarks are not meant to belittle Braithwaite’s re- 
sults concerning a notoriously difficult problem. Interpersonal 
comparison of preferences or utilities has been the béte noire of 
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welfare economics for at least two decades. It is most heartening 
to find a philosopher who is willing and able to tackle this prob- 
lem, and to see its relevance to moral philosophy. 

Since the moral problem posed by Braithwaite and the methods 
used to expound a solution are scarely dominant in current ethical 
writings, I would like in conclusion to make two observations. The 
first is that when a moral dilemma may be formulated with any 
degree of precision the stock tools of philosophical analysis are of 
little use. As Braithwaite puts it, what he does in his book is give 
an explication or rational reconstruction of the concept of fair 
play as applied to a two-person arbitration situation. The con- 
cepts he uses cannot be derived from the logical study of the lan- 
guage of morals. It would be as foolish to attempt to derive an 
arbitration solution from the language ordinarily available to 
Luke and Matthew as it would be to attempt to derive the theory 
of probability from the professional talk of gamblers, 

To be sure, the standard objection to Braithwaite’s problem 
is that it is unrealistic to think any actual moral dilemma can 
be stated with such precision. When I told one philosopher of 
Oxonian persuasion about the bachelor musicians, he laughed and 
said, ‘‘Whoever heard of such absurd computations.’’ No doubt 
an example dealing with arbitration between a labor union and a 
corporation would have made the charge of absurdity less patent, 
but the particular example used to develop the ideas is no more 
essential than the character of the particular examples used in a 
textbook of mathematics. In learning mechanics or the differential 
and integral calculus, it is understood that one does not use these 
disciplines to decide how large a glass of water to drink on a hot 
afternoon, or how fast to drive a car on an icy road, although 
such topics might be suitable for textbook problems. Admittedly 
welfare economics and the theory of games are not yet powerful 
applied disciplines like mechanics, but substantial progress has 
been made, and the appraisal of that progress should not be initi- 
ally biased by taking too literally any particular example illustrat- 
ing the theory. 

My second observation is that Braithwaite is surely on the 
right track in his direct and unashamed use of mathematics in 
analyzing a moral problem. For those who hold that ethics is the 
logical study of the language of morals, it is natural to pursue 
the various deontie logies of imperatives, obligations, ete. It is 
my own conviction that the development of such logics has lead 
almost entirely to results which are mathematically trivial and 
philosophically uninteresting. Anyone who has made a serious 
attempt to apply a formal system of logic to an empirical or 
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philosophical problem soon realizes that logic is a technically 
weak instrument compared to classical mathematical analysis and 
geometry. It would be a pity if formal developments in ethics 
during the next few decades were restricted to formal logics when 
so many relevant mathematical concepts are now at hand from 
game theory, welfare economics, and statistical decision theory. 
For, in my own opinion and Braithwaite’s too I gather, the funda- 
mental problems of moral philosophy are conceptual problems of 
evaluation and decision, individual and social, not problems of 
language. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Elizabeth Flower, Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed Visiting Associ- 
ate Professor of Philosophy at Barnard College for the spring 
semester, 1958. 


Professor Alan Gewirth, of the University of Chicago, is spend- 
ing the current academic year in Europe doing research in political 
philosophy on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. He is 
dividing his time mainly between Oxford and Paris, but is also 
visiting other centers. 


Ernest Addison Moody has accepted an appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
effective July 1, 1958. 


Joseph 8S. Ullian, of Stanford University, has been appointed 
Professor of Philosophy at The Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 
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Harold A. MeNitt has been appointed Instructor in Philosophy for 
the academic year 1958-59 at The Johns Hopkins University. 


The University of Minnesota will be host this summer to a 
seminar in philosophy devoted to problems of the meaning of 
religious discourse. The seminar, sponsored by the Danforth 
Foundation, will be held in the University’s Center for Continua- 
tion Study from June 29 to July 11. Scholarships covering tuition, 
fees, board, and lodging will be awarded to twenty-five teachers of 
philosophy. Anyone interested should write to Professor Paul 
Holmer, Department of Philosophy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


The sixth series of Woodbridge Lectures will be delivered at 
Columbia University, April 17, 21, 24, 28, and May 1, 1958, by 
Professor William R. Dennes of the University of California 
(Berkeley). The general title of the series is Some Dilemmas of 
Naturalism. The titles of the individual lectures are as follows: 


. ‘Naturalistic Interpretations of Explanation and Evaluation.’’ 
. ‘“Meaning, Verification, the Analytic and the Synthetic.’’ 

. ‘The Naturalistic Fallacy.’’ 

. “Moral Imperatives.’’ 


. ‘What Work do the Sciences and Logic Leave for Philosophy 
to do?’’ 


All the lectures will be delivered in the Harkness Academic 
Theatre, 5:10-7:00 P.M. The public is cordially invited. 


Professor Paul W. Kurtz has succeeded Professor Harold A. 
Larrabee as Director of the U. 8. Editorial Center of the Bibliog- 
raphy of Philosophy. The Editorial Center has moved from Union 
College to Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. Professors Her- 
bert W. Schneider and Richard F. Kuhns, both of Columbia Uni- 
versity, are Associate Directors. 

The Bibliography of Philosophy provides abstracts, translated 
into either English or French where necessary, of books in all 
branches of philosophy that are published in countries in corre- 
spondence with the International Institute of Philosophy. It is 
published for the I.I.P. by the Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 
Paris. Members of the American Philosophical Association and of 
other associations affiliated with the I.I.P. may subscribe at the 
special rate of $3.50 per year. The complete file of the Bibliog- 
raphy back to 1954 is still available, and a continuation volume for 
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1952-53 will appear shortly. Subscriptions may be sent to Pro- 
fessor Paul W. Kurtz, Director, Editorial Center, Trinity College, 
Hartford 6, Connecticut. 

The Bibliography is also interested in having members of the 
profession throughout the country submit abstracts for publication. 
Anyone interested should first write to Professor Kurtz. 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at the University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, December 27-29, 1958. 

The Committee on Information Service of the American Philo- 
sophical Association is receiving numerous requests for the names 
of retired philosophers willing to take temporary teaching appoint- 
ments. Any qualified philosopher, man or woman, who might be 
interested in such an appointment is urged to register with the 
Committee through its Chairman, Professor Paul C. Hayner, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association will be held at the Hotel Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan, April 8 and 9, 1958. The general 
subject of the meeting will be ‘‘The Role of the Christian Phi- 
losopher.’’ 


The ninth annual meeting of the Metaphysical Society of 
America will be held at Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, March 28-29, 1958. The presidential address, ‘‘ Fact, Field 
and Destiny: The Inductive Element in Metaphysics,’’ will be 
delivered by William Ernest Hocking. There will also be papers 
by John Wild, Aron Gurwitsch, Quentin Lauer, Ivor LeClere, 
Emil Fackenheim, Milie Capek, and William Dray. 


CORRECTION 


In Wilfrid Sellars’ article, ‘‘Substance and Form in Aristotle’’ 
(this Journal, Vol. LIV, No. 22, Oct. 24, 1957), line 15 of footnote 
11, page 694, should read ‘‘My mistake was in thinking that in the 
language we actually use things are complex particulars ... ,’’ 
instead of ‘‘My mistake was in thinking that in the language we 
actually use things that are complex particulars. .. .”’ The added 
‘“‘that’’ not only destroys the grammar, but makes the sentence 
imply the direct contradictory of what the author wished to say. 
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FELIX MEINER 


who, having been compelled to abandon his entire stock in 
Leipzig, has re-established his publishing house in Hamburg, 
announces that of his famous 


PHILOSOPHISCHE BIBLIOTHEK 


about 100 volumes are again in print. During the last year 
alone volumes have appeared by the following: Berkeley, 
Comte, Cusanus, Fichte, Hegel, Kant, Leibniz, Plotinos, 
Schelling, Schopenhauer, Spinoza. 


Also a special series for students of 


BILINGUAL ANNOTATED TEXTS 
OF CLASSICS 


French-German 


D’Alembert, Introduction to the Encyclopaedia of 1751 
Rousseau, Two Discourses 


Comte, Address on the Spirit of Positivism 
Leibniz, Principles and Monadology 


Latin-German 
Descartes, Meditations 


Kant, Dissertation of 1770 on the phenomenal world 


Greek-German 


Plotinos, Selections 


For special catalogues and information address: 
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